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T* ferment which various parts of 
Europe have experienced and do at 
7 | preſent, exhibits not only a large but 
melancholy ſcope for reflection, and more 
particularly when we caſt our eyes on the con- 
vulſed ſtate: of a neighbouring kingdom, whoſe 
deſpotic ſyſtem has in a ſhort period been 
ſubverted by the democratic—To this parti- 
cular cicrumſtance, we are indebted to Mr. 
Burke for his Reflections on the Freneh Re- 
volution, of Which work, I am inclined to 
think, that if the advantages of education, a 
greatinatural genius for reaſoning and philoſophic 
experience are requiſites to accompliſh ſuch an 
undertaking, I may venture to pronouniee, that 
ivd B they 


„ 
they are ſo happily combined in the above pro- 
duction, that it merits to be conſidered as one 
of the moſt eloquent pieces of compoſition 
in the Engliſh language. 


The avidity with which the Reflections on 
the French Revolution has been read, and the 
encreaſe of reputation it has fecured to its 
Author, has ſtimulated a multiplicity of infe- 


rior writers to attempt a refutation thereof, and 


more particularly from that body of men who 
in a late ſeſſion of parliament ſolicited a repeal 
of the | teſt and corporation acts; yet nokwith= 
Randing the numerouſneſs of Mr. Burke's op- 
ponents, their efforts have been attended with 
very little ſucceſs, and feemingly conſcious 
of their own inability, they readily countenanced 
and embraced the doctrines of a political cham- 

pion who promulgates his republican. principles 
under the title f The Rights 'of Man,” a 
work, the tendency of which I conceive to be 
dacious libel that ever was publiſhed. Here 
I cannot avoid remarking, that previous to the 
publication made by Mr. Burke, the ſubject 


thereof was agitated in the Britiſh Senate, and 
was productive of great warmth of temper, 
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betwixt ſome of its principal ſpeakers—for my 
own part, I muſt candidly confeſs, it appeared 
to me a premature diſcuſſion, and that our 
Senators would have exhibited a more ſtriking 
proof of their wiſdom, in waiting the event of 
maturity or annihilation, before they had at- 
tempted, either to ſpeak or write on the 


But ſince it has proved otherwiſe, con- 
ſidering it the duty of every good citizen to 
offer his mite towards preſerving the peace and 
order of that government, the benefits of which 
he happily participates, the Writer takes the 
liberty of ſubmitting to public conſideration, a 
few remarks on Mr. Paine's Rights of Man, 
hoping they will aperate as an antidote againſt 
the viſionary ſchemes of that writer, and con- 
tribute towards filencing his advocates. 


The inattention of Mr. Burke to a ſug- 
geſtion of Mr. Paine's, ſo mortified bis ambition 
and. vanity, that he commences his Rights of 
Man, with a virulent attack on Mr. Burke's 
principles, and attempts to expoſe and ridicule 
his ſentiments by aſſuming a dictatorial authority. 
And in order to ſupport his puſillanimous ideas 
0 B 2 of 
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of the Rights of Man, he adopts three prin- 
ciples, namely, That of aſſerting that the 
Engliſh have no conſtitution; That of op- 
poſing the law of hereditary right; and That 


of abuſing the Houſe of e in _ mm 
— manner. boy | 
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An ingenious writer, ſpeaking of England, 
well obſerves, It's ſituation defends it from the 
ſudden inroads of foreign enemies, it's naval 
ſtrength from the more deliberate devaſtations 
of naval ſtrength, and the excellency of it's 
laws from the yet ſeverer outrages of arbitrary 

power In order to enforce which I ſhall ſub- 
join the ſentiments of a writer on the Engliſh 

government, who thus emphatically and ex- 

plicitly expreſſes himſelf —*« As to the govern- 
ment of England, it would be impertinent to 
praiſe it, all mankind allow it to be a maſter 
piece of human wiſdom. It has the advantages 
of every other form, with as little of their in- 
conveniences as the imperfection attendant on 
all human inventions will admit; it has the 
monarchic quickneſs of execution and ſtability; 
the ariſtocratic diffuſiye ſtrength and wiſdom 
of counſel; the democratic freedom, and equal 
diſtribution of property. When I mention 
equal 
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equal diſtribution of property, I would not be 
underſtood. to mean ſuch an equality as never 
exiſted, nor. can exiſt, but in idea; but that 
general, that comparative equality, which leaves 
to every man the abſolute and ſafe poſſeſſion 
of the fruits of his labours ; which ſoftens of- 
fenſive diſtinctions and curbs pride, by leaving 
every order of men in ſome degree dependant 
on each other; and admits of thoſe gentle and 
almoſt imperceptible gradations, which the 
poet ſo well calls 


| Thy according cok of a well-mix'd ſte, 


The Prince is here a centre of union ; an even 
tage, the want of which makes a democracy; 
which is ſo beautiful in theory, but the wort 
of all poſſible — except abſolute mo- 
e in et | 


| Apprehendin g theſe quotations have truth 
for their baſis, it muſt be admitted, that they 
are unequivocally in direct oppoſition to thoſe 
ſubverters of order, who (either ignorantly or 
wantonly) ſupport the erroneous principles con- 
tained in the Rights of Man. | 
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Mr. Paine, with an effrontery peculiar to 
deſperate men, in p. 54 boldly aſſerts, that 
no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts in England, 
or ever did, conſequently the people have one 
to form. Since Mr. Paine's ideas by no means 
coincides with thoſe of the preſent writer, he 
refers the queſtion to that great lexicographer 
Pr. Johnſon, who thus . Xie word 

e * 


The conſtitution politic, is the act of hs. 
: tuting, enacting, eſtabliſhing, ane again, 


That it is the eſtabliſhed form of governs 
nant pil lie of lis hed tices 


That this is an accurate explanation, I ſhall 
not heſitate to admit, but leaſt it ſhould ſtand 
in need of aid, I conſider it neceſſary to intro- 
duce a curſory view of tlie Hiſtory of England, 

wherein T flatter myſelf that the diſpaſſionate 
and attentive reader, will not only find a few 
traits of a conflitation, but alſo over 1 ws re- 
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| e nchen of the Britiſh Iles were, 4 
people called Britons, of the ſame ſtock with 
the ancient Gauls or Celtz; about half a gen- 
tury, before Chriſt, they were invaded. by 
Julius Cæſar, and the Romans having ſubdued 
many provinces under Claudius, completed che 
conqueſt thereof under Domitian and main- 
tained their authority for four centuries ; early 
in the fifth century, the anticat inhabitants 
called in the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the 
Picts and Scots, which ſuccours made a ſecond 
conqueſt, and the Saxons divided South Britain 
into ſeven kingdoms, which form of govern- 
ment was called the Heptarchy for four cen- 
turies ; but early in the ninth, it was annihi- 

lated by Egbert. who having ſubdued the 
neighbouring princes, united them in his 
own perſon, and was crowned King of England. 
In about half a century, England was conquered 
by the Danes, but recovered by Alfred in 8803 
however, until the Saxon line was reſtored in 
the perſon of Edward the Confeſſor, owing to 
the puſillanimity of ſome princes, and the folly 
of others, it was for above a century and a half, 
a ſcene of bloodſhed and cruelty, from the 


frequent incurſions of the Dancs. Hy bro 
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the eighth century we find a code of laws 
made by Ina King of the Weſt Saxons. In 
the ninth, Alfred formed a body of laws, which 
is eſteemed the origin of common law; and 
about the middle of the eleventh century Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor cauſed the Saxon laws and 
cuſtoms to be reviſed and amended, and formed 
into one body. On William I. coming to the 
throne by conqueſt, he ſubverted the antient fa- 
bric of the Saxon legiſlation; however, Henry I. 
reſtored it, by the charter of rights and pri- 
vileges granted in 1100, which charter was 
the baſis of Magna Charta granted by King 
John in 1275, and een * ratified by 
Henry Ul. in 12 * 


>) Ude ey IL. ee took a further 
ſtride, and trial by jury, which is one of the 
moſt valuable parts of the Englith law, after 
long laying dormant, re- appeared: for if we 
conſult Lambarde's Irenarchia, we ſhall find 
This oe: of ee Lee n 
e k r 
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The FOR E which William 4 
th ſucceſſors aſſumed, cauſing a union be- 
tween the barons and people at large, pro- 
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duced that ſpirit of reſiſtance which has ſecured 
to us the baſis of our conſtitution, and at the 
cloſe ' of King John's reign, conſervators of 
the public liberties were choſen from among 
the barons to circumſcribe the regal power. 
Towards the latter end of the 13th century, 
in the reign of Edward 1ſt, the firſt regular 
parliament was held, and there has been a 
conſtant / ſucceſſion, except during the civil 
war. By Magna Charta the rights and pri- 
vileges of the individual, as well in his perſon 
as his property, became ſettled axioms; which 
charter enacted with much ſolemnity, and con- 

firmed at the commencement of every ſucceed- 
ing reign, became like a general banner per- 
petually ſet up for the union of all claſſes of 
people, to whom it always has and always 
muſt appear, an admirable foundation for thoſe 
equitable laws to riſe from, which offer the 
fame aſſiſtance to the poor and weak, as to 
the rich and powerful. In Edward the firſt's 

reign, it was decreed that no tax ſhould be 
laid, nor impoſt levied, without the joint con- 
ſent of Lords and Commons; which important 
ſtatute in conjunction with the great charter, 
ſurely not only proves the exiſtonce of a con- 
e but alſo its increaſing vigour. If as 
a learned 


( w 
a learned advocate well obſerves, That from the 
latter the Engliſh are to date the origin of their 
| Hberty; from the former they are to date the 

- eſtabliſhment of it; and as the great charter 

was the bubwarkꝭ that protected the freedom 

of individuals, ſo was the ſtatute in queſtion 
the engine which protected the charter itſelf, 
and by the help of which, the people were 
thenceforth to make legal conqueſts over the 
power of the crown. Society at large becom- 

delegates, gained that point which was to pro- 
Edward the ſecond, the legiſlative authority of 
the Commons was very conſpicuous, when 

- which they granted ſubſidies. Under Edward 

che third, they acknowledged no law but what 
they aſſented to; and ſoon after ſenſible of 
their on importance, they exerted a privi- 
lege in vchich conſiſts one of the great balances 
of the conſtitution, that of impeaching ſome 
of the firſt miniſters of ſtate. Under Henry 


the fourth, they refuſed to grant ſubſidies, 
beſore an anſwer had been given to their peti- 


tions; 
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tions; in a word, every event of any conſe- 
quence, was attended with an increaſe of the 
power of the Commons, which though flow 


and gradual were peaceably and legally effee- 
ted; conſequently, more likely to engage the 
attention of the people, and coaleſce with the 
antient principles of the conſtitution.  - | 


During the reigns of Henry V. and VI. 
what with-our wars with France, and the con- 
tention between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, England echibited a melancholy ſpec- 
tacle, and the laws were greatly neglected. 
However, the eonteſt betwixt the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, being terminated in the 
perſon of Henry the ſeventh, the long and 
violent agitation which England had laboured 
under, was to be followed by a long and pain- 
ſword in hand, and in great meaſure as a con- 
queror, had promiſes to fulfill as well as in- 
juries to "avenge. The time ſeemed to be 
arrived, at which England was doomed to 
ſubmit to the fate of other nations; thoſe bar - 
riers which it had raiſed for the defence of it's 
liberty, ſeemed to have only been able to poſt- 
* inevitable effects of power. But the 


remembrance 
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remembrance» of their antient laws was too 

deeply impreſſed on their minds to be effaced 
by tranſitory evils. Like a deep and extenſive | 

ocean vrhich preierves an equability of tempe- 
rature amidſt all the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, the 
ſubjects, of the Engliſh government retained 
thoſe principles of liberty ſo univerſally dif- 
fuſed, they required only a proper opportunity 
to manifeſt themſelves. The tyrannical laws 
of Henry the eighth againſt high-treaſon, were 
aboliſhed by his virtuous ſucceſſor Edward the 
fixth, who having reigned fix years, was ſuc- 
ceeded by the blood-thirſty Mary; but it was 
a. happy circumſtance for England, that ſhe 
teigned only five years, and was ſucceeded 
by, Elizabeth, whoſe reign Was long and : bril- 
liant. Under her England reviyed, and the 
Proteſtant religion was cheriſhed. It was not 
until her reign that the government of England 
came to an equal balance, which is the true 
perfection of it. The aſſembly of the people 
under the Saxons, was more properly a diet 
than a patliament; all the freemen had a right 
to be there, but how far they had a right to 
vote in it is ungertain. It is probable, that 
in moſt affairs they were determined by the 
ier, or „ of the principal or leading 


men. 


proceedings of the Commons could not be 
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men. After the invaſion ' of the Normans, 


theſe aſſemblies ſeldom met, and by degrees 
wholly loſt their former ſhape; the Commons 


were no longer preſent in them, and when 


afterwards they came thither by deputation 
(not promiſcuouſly as before) the people were 


no great gainers by it, for the whole ſtrength 


of the government reſided in the barons and 
the / clergy, who did as they pleaſed.. The 


free in their repreſentative body, while they 
were feeble and - oppreſt in their collective. 
The laws of vaſalage and immunities of the 
church hung heavy on them, and prevented 


their acting with vigour. Without the nobles 


and clergy on their fide, they durſt refuſe 
nothing to the crown; and lo ſtrong was de- 
pendency upon them, that ve find in moſt 
of the civil-wars they blindly followed the 


paſſions of both, and made or unmade kings 


as they directed. But in return for their ſer- 


vices they got their liberties confirmed, and 
many of their grievances redreſſed; they re- 


venged themſelves on the miniſters that op- 


preſſed them, and made good laws for the 
common-wealth. Nor indeed, did any par- 
liament freely choſen, ever conſent to eſtabliſh 


ſlavery 
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laxery by law, but their right continued al- 
ways unretracted, though weakly maintained. 
Such was the condition of the houſe of Com- 
mons for many: centuries; and that it was 
| able to ſupport itſelf under ſo many diſad- 
vantages, ſhews a great natural ſtrength in it's 
conſtitution. That ſtrength was exerted. by 
degrees, it's privileges were. conſiderably en- 
larged, and it became in ſuct, as well as name, 
a third branch of: the legiſlature. The laws of 
vaſlalage were broken through, the eſtates of 
the nobles were made alienable, the weight 
of property was transferred to the ſide of the 
effect. A reſormation in religion was begun, 
by which that mighty fabric church- power, 
erected on the ruins of public liberty, and 
adorned wich the ſpoils of the crown itſelf, 
was happily attacked and overturned. The 
immenſe poſſeſſions of the clergy were taken 
from them, and beſtawed upon the Commons; 
they, had nom the. greateſt; thare of the lands 


of England, and à ſtill greater ſhare in it's 
commerce, Which: they were beginning to ex- 
tand and improye· Their riches ſecured their 
independence, the clergy feared. them, and 
the nobles could not hurt them. In this fate 
| Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth-found the parliament ; the Lords and 
Commons were nigh upon a level, and the 
church in a decent ſubordination. + She had 
| ſkill enough to give to each it's proper weight | 
and yet maintain her own authority; ſhe was 
wiſely directed all it's motions; thus what in 
mixed forms of government ſeldom happens, 
there was no conteſt in the legiſlature, becauſe _ 
no part was ſo high as Wem 
ra as to be e ao 31987 D 
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very different” was 8 W 
duct of her ſucceſſor James I. who endeavoured 
to deſtroy the balance of government, by her 
fo wiſely fixed, by ftruggling with his ſubjects 
for power, without one quality that could en- 
ſure him ſacceſs ; for he poſſefled neithet cou- 
rage, ability or addreſs ; was conteinned both 
at home and abroad; and even his favourites 
did not love him, though he ſuerificed- every 
thing to them. By maintaining that the power 
of kings was not controulable any more than 
that of God; by aſſerting that theſe privileges 
which the people laid claim to fo elamorouſly 
as their mheritance and birth-right, were no 
more than an effect of the grace and tolerution 
rinnen of 
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of his royal anceſtors ; and by the clergy ec- 
choing from the pulpit his notions. of divine 
tight a general alarm took place, and it was 
natural on the promulgation of ſuch tyrannic 
principles. Although thoſe inſtruments of ty- 
ranny, tlie unconſtitutional court of | the. ſtar 
chamber, and the inquiſitorial tribunal: of the 
high commiſſion exiſted under Elizabeth, they 
were reſerved for | James I. to make an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of what his . * been 
contented to enjoy. an 


The ſcene which opened to view on the 

acceſſion of his ſon Charles I. preſented the 
moſt formidable aſpect. The notions of religion 
by a fingular concurrence, united with the love 
of liberty; the ſame ſpirit which had made an 


Attack on the eſtabliſhed faith, now directed 


itſelf to politics. The royal prerogatives un- 
derwent the ſame examination, as the doctrines 
of the church of Rome had; and as a ſuper- 
ſtit'ous religion appeared unable to ſupport the 
teſt, neither could an authority pretended un- 
limited be expected to bear it. Charles I. had 

many better qualities than his father, but as 


wrong a judgment and greater obſtinacy. He 
* his affection for the clergy, and ab- 
horrence 


+ 
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| bortence: of the puritans to an exceſs of bigotry 
and rage; he agreed ſo ill with his parliaments 
that he grew weary of them, and called none 
for ſeveral years, during which interval he was 
a deſpot. The laws were either openly in- 
fringed,; or explained as he directed, and he 
levied money upon his! ſubjects againiſt privi- 
leges expreſsly confirmed by himſelf. In ſhort, 
his paſſion for power, might have been fully 
gratified, if his more prevailing one to bigotry 
had not engaged him in a ſenſeleſs undertaking 
of foreing the form of worſhip upon his ſub- 
jects in Scotland, as he had declared himſelf 
ſo warmly for in England. It is eaſier to 
attack men in their civil rights, than their 
religious opinions: the Scots Who had acqui- 
eſced under tyranny, took up arms againſt per- 
ſecution.” Their inſurreftidh rendered à par- 
liament neceſſary, and although one was called, 
it was diſſolved by the intemperate folly of 
the court. All hopes of better meaſures were 
put an end to by this laſt provocation. The 
Scots marched into England and were received 
not as enemies, but as brothers and allies; 
the King unable to oppoſe them, was compel- 
led to aſ the aid of another parliament. A 
parliament met, inflamed with the oppreſſions 
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of fifteen years, and it's principal members 
were men, whom the neceflity and danger of 
the times had rendered equally able and de- 
termined ; and accordingly, they embraced the 
opportunity, to redreſs their grievarices and 
ſecure their liberty; it was they that abridged 
_ the royal prerogative, by the famous act, en- 
titled the Petition of Rights ; it was they, that 
declared the levying of ſhip-money by virtue 
of the royal prerogative, contrary to the laws 
of the realm, and the petition of rights; it was 
they, that aboliſhed the court of ſtar chainber, 
and extended the Habeas Corpus act to 
caſes bailable by law, which laſt act was thade 
more general and effectual for ſeeuring the 
liberty of the ſubject under Charles the ſecond. 
By | theſe wiſe meaſures the conſtitution was 
freed from the apparatus of deſpotic power, 
e neat eee 

On the death of Chartes the firſt; a Minds 
mit, whoſe genius called forth by the troubles 
'of his country, and formed in the exercife of 
faction, uſurped the government. His cha- 
rafter was as extraordinary as his fortune, he 
was enthuſiaſt enough to be agreeable to the 

okour of the times, and yet ſenſible enough 
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10 govern his enthuſiaſm by the rules. of pra- 
dence. He trampled on the laws of the nation, 
but he raiſed the glory of it. At his death, 
all order was loſt in the ſtate, various tyran- 
nies were ſet up, and deſtroyed each other 
this attempt to eſtabliſh a republican governy 
ment producing anarchy and confuſion, con- 
vinced the nation that an eadeayour to eſtabliſh 
liberty, by making the people interfere in the 
common buſineſs of goyernment, is of all at- 
tempts the moſt chimerical ; that the autho- 
rity of all, with which men ate amuſed, is in 
reality no more than the authority of a few 
powerful individuals, who divide the republic 
reſted in the boſom of the only conſtitution, 
which is fit for a great ſtate and a free people, 
I mean, that, in which a choſen number 
deliberate, and a fingle hand executes. ' On 
this principle, Charles the ſecond was reſtored, 
but unfortunately his ideas of the pretogatixe 
being as great as thoſe of his predeceſſors, the 
parliament from time to time framed fuch-laws 
not the fabricator of it. James the ſecond, his 
brother and ſucceſſor, not content with indul- 
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pig the Ame High notions, added to the ſpirit 
oF'tyrantiy chat of bigotry. His -declarations 
Hen Forth the doctrine of abſolutè power and 
Ufflimited obedience ; he aſſumed a right to 
PAC with the laws, and becauſe the judges 
Pfönounted' it illegal, he diſmiſſsd them; to 
Wich enôf ties may be added, his endeavour 

46/204 proteſtantiſm/ in order to eſtabliſh 
Vl its fuins that mode of faith, which repeated 
4385 of the legiſlatüre had proſcribed: Such 
"GH being à direct breach of this coronation 
wach, bche people withdre w, their - allegiance, 
Venceibing themſelves abſolbed from their oath 
40 u King" who had violated that which he had 
luce to his people. Having thus broken the 
nes Which bound the people to the throne, 
they no longer conſidered him as their 
monarchf and he ſenſible thereof, ſought an 
Aſylum in à foreign land. The throne being 
Aleclared vacant, a convention was held, which 
took care to repair the breaches that had been 
made in the conſtitution, as well as to pre- 
vent new ones; on this event, an oath was 
required of the new King in ſtronger and more 
binding terms, than that taken by his pre- 
deceſſors. It was determined that to im- 
poſe taxes without the conſent of parliament, 
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as well as keep up a ſtanding atmy in time af 
peace, are contrary to law, and the power 
which the crown had conſtantly claimed of 
diſpenſing with the laws, was aboliſhed. On 
this occaſion, the ſubject without diſtinction 
obtained the privilege of petitioning the King, 
and the conſtitution, was eſtabliſhed by that 
famous act intitled the Bill of Rights, which 
declared the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
and ſettled the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
Which act is the laſt and greateſt bulwark 
of the Britiſh freedom, for it is a covenant 
between the people and their ſovereign, ſo 
much the more binding and irrefragable, as it 
is founded on a true ſenſe of their mutual 
- Intereſts, and admits of no pretence on either 

fide, of | having been e impoſed, or 
uncoarſely accepted. ye 


From this brief review of Engliſh hiſtory, 
it appears evident to the writer, that the legiſ- 
lative power of parliament, is that of abro- 
gating, amending or explaining” its laws; if ſo, 
and our delegates have from time to time diſ- 
charged the important duty conferred on them, 
ſure none but the intemperate and ſeditious 
* 3 the exiſtence of à conſtitution, but 

C 3 muſt 
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muſt ingeriuouſly confeſs it's regular progreffion - 
is evident. Having cloſed my review of Eng- 
liſh hiftory, ſhall proceed to point out various 


obhoxious paſſages in the Rights of Man, to 
which I ſhall ſubjom a few remarks, and al- 
though they may not appear brilliant, ſhall 
wiſh them to be WW — 
eee 01 


- Such is Mr. Nane egen for this pelt 
creed of Dr. Price, whom he calls one of 
the beſt hearted men that lives, and whoſe 
political ſermon Mr. Burke juſtly reprobates. 
Such is his regard, I ſay, for this political prieſt, 
that he implicitly adopts his principles, and 
in his own language aſſerts, that the com- 
munity obtained three en 24 means 
of the revolution, namely, | 


To chuſe RY own governors, 
To caſhier them for miſconduct, 
To Ts A A ec for themſelves. 


Were TEM vanity intelligent, probably 
Us vw poſitions might not be liable to 


exception, but ſince that is not the caſe, they 
open a door to perſons diſaffected, to draw 
1 indirect Concluſions therefrom, as may 
FILLS & 8 | tend 


6 


tend to influence the minds of the inferior 
claſſes of ſociety, to the mutual prejudice of 
the governed and governors. 


The t feeble attempt which Mr. Paine has 
made to perſuade us that we have no conſti- 
tution, I apprehend is fully anſwered in our 
review of Engliſh hiſtory, but in addition 
thereto, I ſhall point out the peculiar ſtability 
of the executive part of the Britiſh crown, 
and the advantages that reſult therefrom in 
favor of public liberty, namely: The nume- 
rous reſtraints the governing authority is able 
to bear, and extenſive freedom it can afford to 
allow the ſubject. The liberty of ſpeaking 
and writing to the great extent it is in Eng- 
Jand. The unbounded freedom of debate in 
the legiſlature. The power to bear the con- 
' ſtant union of all orders of ſubjects againſt it's 
prerogative. The freedom allowed to all in- 
dividuals to take an active part in government 
concerns, The ſtrict impartiality with which 
juſtice is dealt to all ſubjects without any re- 
ſpe& whatever of perſons. The lenity of the 
criminal law, both in regard to the mildneſs 


of puniſhments, and the frequent remitting 


of them. The ftrict compliance of the go- 
C 4 verning 
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verning authority with the letter of the law. 
The needleſſneſs of an armed force to ſupport 
itſelf by, and as a conſequence, the ſingular 
ſubjection of the military to the civil power. 


«Theſe advantages” ſays Monſ. De Lolme, 

* are peculiar to the Engliſh government, to at- 
tempt to imitate them or transfer them into 
other countries with that degree of extent to 
which they are carried in England, without at 
the ſame time transferring the whole order of 
conjunction of circumſtances in the Engliſh 
government, would prove unſucceſsful. The 
remarkable ſolidity of the governing executive 
authority in England, operates to the advantage 
of the people in a two-fold manner. In the 
firſt place, it takes from the nobles and great 
men, all ſerious ambition to invade this autho- 
Tity, thereby preventing thoſe anarchical and 
bloody ſtruggles to reſult from their debates, 
which have fo conſtantly diſturbed other coun- 
tries. And in the ſecond place, it inſpires thoſe 
great men with that falutary jealouſy of the 
fame authority, which leads them to frame 
ſuch effectual proviſions for laying it under 
proper reſtraint. The power of crowns in 
other monarchies, has not been able by itſelf, 
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to produce the fame effects it has in England, 
that is, it has not been able to inſpire the great 
men in the ſtate with any thing like that ſa- 
lutary jealouſy we mention, nor of courſe to 
induce them to unite with the people in the 
common * cauſe. Notwithſtanding various at- 
tempts have been made at different periods to 
ſubvert the Engliſh conſtitution, yet theſe 
ſtruggles, by ſome means or other, have al- 
ways found, and I truſt always will, a propor- 
tionate degree of re- action, new difficulties, 
and at laſt inſuperable impediments grow up in 
the way of thoſe who would take advantage of 
the general ferment, to raiſe themſelves on the 
wreck of the governing authority: a ſecret 
force exerts itſelf, which gradually reſtores 
things to a ſtate of moderation and calm, and 
that ſea ſo ſtormy, to appearance ſo deeply 
agitated, conſtantly - ſtops at certain limits, 
which it ſeems as if it wanted the power to 
paſs. Let ſuch as are jealous of the power of 
the crown, recollect, that the government of 
England conſiſts of three component parts; 
the conſequence of which is, the conſtitution 
cannot be ſubverted by the regal power; for 
though the King has the prerogative of com- 
ny armies, and / equipping fleets ; with- 


out 
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out the | concurrence of parliament he cannot 


maintain them, Although he can beſtow places 
and employments, without the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament, he cannot fulfill his engagements. And, 
although he can declare war, without the 
aſſent and proviſion. of parliament, he cannot 
veins it On. 


The Engliſh e being different 
1 that of all other free ſtates, it cannot fall 
to ruin from the ſame cauſes, which Monſ. De 
Lolme puts in a clear point of view in his 
xviith chapter of the 2d book of his moſt ex- 
_ cellent work on the conſtitution of England, at 
the ſame time noticing various circumſtances 
chat operate for it's preſervation; and in the 
four firſt chapters of the 2d book, he demon- 


ſtrates the ſuperiority of the Engliſh conſtitu- _ 


tion, in preference. to a republican ſyſtem. 
% Thoſe,” fays he, ho are acquainted with 
«4 republican governments, and the manner in 
« which buſineſs is tranſacted in numerous 
e aſſemblies,” will not ſcruple to affirm, that 
* the few-who are united together, who take 
% an active part in public affairs, and whoſe 


, ſtation makes them conſpicuous, have ſuch 
an —— hem nhs win chat 


66 eyes | 


\ 
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« eyes towards them, and are without union 
t among themſelves, that even with the mid- 
degree of ſkill, they can at all times direct 
te at pleaſure, the general reſolutions ; that as 
* a conſequence of the very nature of things, 
in wr no propoſal, however abſurd, . to 
« which a numerous aſſembly may not, at one 
* time or other, be brought to aſſent. In aſ- 
« ſemblies like theſe, a confuſion is produced, 
% which in all commonwealths have enabled 
* the ambitious to carry on their ſchemes with 

« ſafety; but the conſtitution of England have 
“ ing made all honors and places depend on 
e the will of one man, has confined within 
0 private walls thoſe projects, the purſuit of 
« which, in former times, ſhook the founda- 
«« tions of whole ftates; it has changed into 
« intrigues the conflicts, the outrages of am- 
4% Ppition, and thoſe contentions, which in the 
« preſent times afford them only matter of 
« amuſement, are the volcano's which ſet in 
« flames the antient commonwealths.” Thoſe 
who attentively ,peruſe the hiſtory of our coun 
try, will be particularly ſtruck with one cir- 
cumftance, whereby the Engliſh government 
demonſtrates it's ſuperiority over all other free 
| mac. I mean the manner in which 
revolutions 
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revolutions and public commotions have always 
been terminated in England; for if we look 
into the free ſtates, we muſt obſerve, that their 
public diſſenſions have always been terminated 
by ſettlements, in which, only the intereſts of 
a few were provided for, while the grievances 
of the many were hardly, if at all, attended to. 
But in England the very reverſe has happened, 
and we find revolutions always terminated by 
extenſive and accurate proviſions for ſecuring 
the general liberty, of which circumſtances, I 
truſt, our review of ber a . affords a am- 
une g e | 


FA the moving n of the executive 
power are in the hands of the King, a kind of 
ſacred depoſitum, ſo are thoſe of the legiſlative 
power in the hands of the two houſes. The 
King muſt abſtain from touching them in the 
ſame manner as all his ſubjects are bound to 
ſubmit to his prerogatives. If the crown had 
been allowed to take an active part in the fa- 
brication of laws, it would ſoon have rendered 
uſeleſs the other branches of legiſlature, but as 
this is not the caſe, our conſtitution can never 
be 3 from the e eee Ab 
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When revolutions have happened, the great- 
eſt care was taken to aſcertain the limits of the 
power wherewith the crown was to be inveſted, 
and on the reſtoration of peace, thoſe who tre- 
mained at the head of affairs, [exhibited an 
unwearied jealouſy in maintaining . thoſe ad- 
vantages, which the united efforts of all had 
obtained. The laws of England open no door 
to thoſe accumulations of power, which have 
been the ruin of ſo many republics, the ambi- 
tious cannot find in them the poffible means 
of taking an advantage of the inadvertence, or 
even the gratitude of the people, to make 
themſelves tyrants; and that the public power, 
of which the prince is made the excluſive re- 
poſitory, muſt remain unſhaken in his hands, 
ſo long as legal order is preſerved, is unqueſ- 
tionably a ſtrong inducement to him ſtrenu- 

-ouſly to adhere thereto, for were he not, he 
would infringe his coronation oath. 


If we compare the ſteadineſs of the Eng- 
liſh government with the. continual ſubverſions 
of the laws of ſome antient republics, with the 
imprudence of ſome of the laws paſſed in their 
aſſemblies, and with. the ' ſtill greater inconfi- 
| | derateneſs 
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derateneſs with which they ſometimes revealed 
the moſt ſalutary regulations, if we call to mind 
the extraordinary means to which the legiſla- 
ture of thoſe: republics, at times fenfible, how 
it's very power was prejudicial to itſelf and the 
Rate, was obliged to have recourſe, in order, 
if poſſible, to tie it's own hands, we ſhall re- 
main convinced: of the —— en 


een asche Dights of Man 8 
diſguſted with the parliament of 1688, and 
Mr. Burke's juſtiſication of them in making the 
crown hereditary, he admits they had a tem- 
porary right, but none to anſwer for poſterity, 
therefore, he calls it an ASSUMPTION, and 
on this principle, in p. 82, he thus expreſſes” 
himſelf. As the eſtimation of all things is 
5 by compariſon, the revolution of 1688, 

£ however, from circumſtances it may have 
« been exalted beyond it's value, will find it's 
level; it is already in the wane, eclipſed by 
„ the enlarging orb of reaſon, and the lumi- 
„ nous revolutions of America and France.” 


. Wich reſpect to this aſſertion in p. 9. 
2 nor never can exiſt 
| « a parliament 


« a parliament that can controul poſterity to 
« the end of time,” is a manifeſt abſurdity, 
for he. cannot deny that in this our day there 
are many acts · in full force, which have exiſted 
many centuries, and will unqueſtionably in that 
ſenſe remain to the end of time, unleſt the 
ſenate ſhall in their wiſdom deem it neceſſary 
either to repeal or amend them. — Much has 
been ſaid in favour of a publication called Com- 
mon Senſe, but ſurely none but an intriguing 
republican would have attempted to inſinuate 
that Mr. Burke meant to imply, that it was 
not in the power of parliament to make ſuch 
alterations and amendments, as the circum- 
ſtances of the times might render neceflary; was 
the fact as inſiduouſſy urged by Mr. Paine, 
in order to influence the credulous and unin- 
formed, England, inſtead of being bleſſed with 
fuch a conſtitution as 4t enjoys, would in all 
probability have groaned under a deſpotic yoke; 
and as it was of late in France, inſtead of the 
power of framing -and repealing laws, being 
veſted in the ſenate, they would only have been 
caljed together as the wants of the prince might 
find neceſſary, not for the purpoſe of delibera- 
tion, but to regiſter the edicts of a deſpot. 


In 
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In cenſuring the eien of 1688, oor 
—— hereditary, ſurely Mr. Paine 
is guilty of a groſs error, for no evil conſe- 
quenee could ariſe therefrom, much good pro- 
bably might, and actually has, in preventing 
contentions on that bead. In making the 
crown hereditary, the parliament did not ſur- 
render to it their rights and privileges, which 
is clearly demonſtrated by the declaration they 
made under the title of the Bill of Rights. Ad- 
mitting this to be a fact, which I truſt is 
irrefutable, what reaſon can be offered for 
demurring againſt hereditary right, for my part 
I can diſcover no other motive, than a wanton 
deſire to "oooh William the rarely and * 
ure n. u 22015: 


"a p. 131, 10 ſro = doin 3 
Mr. Burke deſcribes, a contrivance of human 
wiſdom, I might aſk him, if wiſdom was at 
ſuch a low ebb in England, that it was be- 
come neceſſary to import it from Holland and 
Hanover? But I will do the country the juſ- 
tice to ſay, that was not the caſe, and even if 
it was, it miſtook the cargo. In p. 133 he 
* he cannot conceive why the people of 


England 


| 3 )) 
England ſent for George the firſt, and chat it 


would puzale a wiſer man than Mr. Burke, to 
thicover for what he could be wanted, or what 
ſervice he could render. In p. 134 theſe are 
his words, The Engliſh may wiſh, ſucceſs to 
the principles of liberty, but a German elettar 
trembles for the fate of deſpotiſm in his clec- 
torate, and the duchy of Mechlenburgh,' where 
the preſent Queen's family governs, is under 
the ſame wretched ſtate of arbitrary power, 
and the people in ſlaviſh v Again, ia 
p. 135, his language runs thus, George the 
. firſt and ſecond were ſenſible of a rival in 
the remains of the Stuarts, ant! as they could 
not hut confider themſelves as ſtanding on their 
good behaviour, they had prudence. enough to 
keep their German principles of government 
to themſelves, but as the Stuart anc my 
ay. the prudenat became Ray.” 


3 
Mr. Paine againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment; 
the levelling principles of this writer are un- 
bounded, he apparently conſiders himſelf, as 
the only man qualified to form ſyſtems of 
government, and cenſurt᷑ at pleaſure, for had 
not this been the 3 
| allow 
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Allowed Mr. Burke the ſame privilege. It is 
very oertain, that Mr. Burke's picture of the 
national aſſembly, is by no means a pleaſing 
one, and though it does not captivate, it does 
not fellow, but it is a juſt one; nor becauſe 
it does not coincide with Mr. Paine's ideas, it does 
not juſtify his language in p. 5, wherein he 
ſays, there is ſcarcely an epithet of abuſe in 
the Engliſhi language, with which Mr. Burke 
has not loaded the French nation, and the 
national aſſembly. Every thing which ran- 
cour, prejudice, ignorance, or knowledge could 
ſuggeſt, are poured forth in the copious fury 
of near four hundred pages. After making 


this declaration and thereby reprehending Mr. 


Burke as a writer, one could never have ima- 
gined Mr. Paine would have trod in a worſe 
path, did not the preceding paſſages from his 
Rights of Man, prove the fact. With reſpect 
to the levelling principles of this writer, our 

aſtoniſhment will abate, when we conſider that 
mien are too much addicted to fall down and 
worſhip the fabrications of their own evil ima- 
ginations; the efforts that have been made 
to ſubjugate this country at various periods, 
have been ſubverted by the wiſe proviſions of 
8 whoſe you MI con- 
ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous in the coronation oath, wherein the 
Prince in the moſt ſolemn manner binds him- 
ſelf to govern. according to the ſtatutes of 
_ parliament agreed on, and the laws and cuſ- 
toms of the ſame. As this is an incontro- 
vertible fact, what is there ſo odious in the 
word King, as to induce Mr. Paine in p. 131 
to aſks; What are thoſe men kept for?” in 
reply thereto, *©* Is not the King ſubject to the 
law, and not the law to him? Can he levy 
fuch ſums as caprice ſuggeſts?” The anſwer 
to the firſt queſtion is Ves; to the latter, Nog 
for the public ever jealous of the power of 
the crown, have wiſely veſted the ſole power 
of raiſing ſupplies in their repreſentatives, to- 
tally [precluding the Houſe of Peers from in- 
terfering therein, any further, than by aſſent- 
ing thereto. Surely theſe circumſtances com- 
bined with thoſe already urged, ſtrongly indi- 
cate the exiſtence of a conſtitution : neverthe- - 
lefs, Mr. Paine, in p. 54. wantonly calls on 
Mr. Burke to produce the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and fays, though it has been ſo much talked 
about, no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts, 
% or ever did exiſt, and conſequently the peo- 
% ple have yet a conſtitution to form. If 
the contents of che e pages will ſerve 
6 . 2 to 
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to controvert Mr. Paine's falſe principles, what 
then can be his motive for aſſerting that we 
_ Have no conſtitution ? For my part, as — 
ritable as the inference may appear, | 
inclined to ſuſpect, that the principles — this 
arch-revolution-monger has taken fach deep 
root, that he is become the father of fedition, 

and fpurns at repoſing in the lap of peace. 
And in this idea, I am ſupported, by his rap- 
turous language, whenever ſpeaking of the 
American and French revolutions. Becauſe 
Mr. Burke reſts his evidence on the law of 
the land and refers thereto; Mr. Paine in his 
oracular wiſdom, reprobates the authority of 
muſty records and mouldy parchments, fee p. 
15, preferring thereto the fublime republican | 
principles of himſelf, and the Marquis de la 

Fayette. I would not be underſtood that the 
character of the latter is as contemptible as 
that of the former, being well perſuaded that 
he poffeſſes many amiable qualities, and readily 
do T atquiefte with Mr. Paine, that the 
Marquis“ farewell ſpeech to Congreſs did him 
great cretlit.” May this great monument raiſed 
do liberty, ſerve às 2 leſſon to the oppreſſor, 
and an example to the oppreſſed.” But manly 


. 
culiarly 
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cCuliarly emphatic, when we recollect that the 
ſpeaker was a Frenchman. 


Mr. Burke ſays, We have ſeen the 
« French rebel againſt a mild and lawful 
« monarch, with more fury, outrage and 
« inſult, than any people has been known to 
« riſe againſt the moſt illegal uſurper, or the 
« moſt ſanguinary tyrant.” To which Mr. 
Paine, with an air of triumph, replies in p. 17, 
thus, © This is one among a thouſand other 
C inſtances, in which Mr. Burke ſhews that 
« he is ignorant of the ſprings and principles 
« of the French revolution.” Inſtead of pre- 
ſuming to doubt Mr, Paine's aflertion, I readily 
give him credit for it, and am induced to 
think, had Mr. Paine been as ignorant as Mr. 
Burke, he would have appeared in a more 
amiable light than he does, but the factious 
principles he wiſhes to diſſemminate muſt ex- 
cite diſguſt in the breaſt of every good ſubject, 
and provoke attachment to the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, which doubtleſs, will produce a 
union of ſentiment, that the violaters of its 
laws ſhould meet with their deſerts. Mr. 
Paine in p. 87 ſays, © as it was impoſſible 
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« place in America, from the principles of 
« the American revolution, the publication 
ec of thoſe events in France, neceſſarily con- 
« need themſelves with the principles that 
« produced them; many of the facts were 
% in themſelves principles, ſuch as the de- 
« claration of American independence, and 
« the treaty of alliance between France and 

© America, which recognized. the natural 
« right of man, and juſtified reſiſtance to op- 
1 preſſion. In this paſſage, Mr. Paine in- 
genuouſly confeſſes the ſource of the French 
revolution, as much as if he had ſaid, It was 
in America that the French army imbibed the 
principles of liberty, and reſolved to embrace 
the earlieſt opportunity to convince their ſove- 
reign of his error, and to puniſh his perfidy, 
by eradicating deſpotiſm, and raiſing liberty 
on its ruins. But becauſe deſpotiſm prevailed 
in France, has Mr. Paine the leaſt right to 
infer that it does in England ? ſurely not, unleſs 
by ſome ingenious piece of ſophiſtry he can 
reconcile jarring qualities, and clearly demon- 
ſtrate an abſolute and limited monarchy one 
and the ſame thing. But if he cannot, how 
has he miſapplied his talents in endeavouring to 
e doctrines of ſo dangerous a tendency. 
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Although Mr. 33 p. 11s ns « Mr. - 
% Burke's book is a mob of ideas tumbling 
« over and: deſtroying one another, he muſt 
excuſe me ſaying, that the reflection he at- 
tempts to caſt on Mr. Burke, may with pro- 
priety be applied to himſelf; and ſince he has 
been pleaſed in p. 23, to pronounce Lord 
George Gordon a madman, I hope he will 
allow me the ſame liberty, and not take um- 
brage at my pronouncing him one, for cer- 
tainly, none But a madman would have been 
guilty of promulgating ſuch ſeditious and in- 
flammatory principles as the Rights of Man 
abounds with. 


In p. 43, he ſays, I have now to follow 
« Mr. Burke through a pathleſs wilderneſs of 
« rhapſodies, and a, fort of deſcant upon go- 
« vernments, in which he aſſerts whatever he 
« pleaſes, on the preſumption of it's being 
<« believed, without offering either evidence or 
«« reaſons for ſo doing.” Suppoſing Mr. Paine's 


aſſertion literally true, is it not ſtrange, ſince 
in his own judgment, he. conſiders himſelf 
qualified for a cenſor, that he ſhould fall into 
it ſame. error, for how. Wil e, 
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is his e when he talks of the rights of 
man, and attempts to form ideas of government. 


I p. 45; he fays, Though I mean not to 


touch upon any feQtarian principle of reli- 
* gion, yet it may be worth obſerving, that 
the genealogy of Chriſt is traced to Adam. 
« Why then not trace the rights of man 
„to the creation of man? I will anſwer,” 
fays he, the queſtion, becauſe there have 
* been an upſtart of — — thruſting 
* themſelves between, and preſumptuouſſy 
working to unmake man; and in or- 
der to ſtrengthen his opinion, in p. 46, he ſays. 
6 account of the creation; whe- 
* ther” taken as divine authority, or merely 
«, hiſtorical, is full up to this point, the unity 
=. rquality of man. The expreſſions admit 
« of no controverſy, And God faid, let us 
* make man in our own image, in the image of 
«God, created he him, male and female created 
he them. The diſtinction of ſexes is pointed 
< out, but no other diſtinction is ever implied. 
From Mr. Paine's remarks on holy writ, he 
ſeems defirous to impreſs an idea, that unleſs 
all mankind are on a level, the rights of man 
are invaded. For my part, inſtead of acqui- 
eſcing with Mr. Paine, I have ever conſidered 
fabordination as eſſentially neceſſary for the 
| preſervation 
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preſorvation of order, oonſequently the grand 
organiſer of ſociety. Was not Korah, Dathan, 
and Abriam, with their accomplices, ſwallowed 
up by the earth for conſpiring to diveſt Moles 
and Aaron of the powers conferred on them by 
God? Has not the Saviour of mankind fur- 


niſhed us with exemplary inſtances of obe- 


dience? and does not St. Peter, who wrote 
ſeventeen centuries ſince, ſtrongly expreſs him- 
ſelf in favour of ſubordination, for in the 
gth and toth verſes of the iid chapter of his 
 1id Epiſtle, after exhorting all Chriftians to 
beware of falſe prophets and falſe teachers, he 
tells them, That the Lord knoweth how to 
« deliver the ungodly out of temptations, and 
4 to reſerve the unjuſt to the day of judgment 
* to be puniſhed—but chiefly them that walk 
« after the fleſh'iin the luſt of uncleanneſs, and 
« deſpiſe government, preſumptuous are they, 
4 ſelf willed, they are not afraid to ſpeak evil 
5 of dignities; and St. Jude, the brother of St. 
James, and cotemporary of St. Peter, ſpeaking. 
of the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
expreſily ſays, ** Vengeance will fall on thoſe 
ho deſpiſe dominion, and fpeak evil of dig- 
« nities. St. Paul in his Epiſtle to Titus, the 
. ter, 
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ter, to "op them in mind to be ſubject to 
principalities and powers, To obey magiſ- 
*©-trates, to be ready to every good work; 
and the ſame apoſtle, in the 17th verſe of his 
xiüth chapter to the Hebrews, ſtrongly re- 
commends ſubmiſſion and obedience to them 
that have the rule over us. Here I might con- 
ſiderably enlarge, by calling to my aid innu- 
merable paſſages of ſacred writ, but ſhall avoid 
ſo doing, from a conviction, that ſuch as wiſh 
to, manifeſt their attachment to government 
and ſelf-welfare, will look up to the authority 
of the - ſcriptures, and by a frequent peruſal of 
them, will not only become good citizens, but 
ſecure to themſelves a bleſſed eternity. From 
every period of hiſtory, whether ſacred or pro- 
phane, it is evident, that ſubordination is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary towards maintaining good 
order, conſequently largely contributes to the 
happineſs of ſociety, therefore cannot be diſ- 
penſed with. Becauſe we cannot trace the 
word monarchy near ſix thouſand years, why 
in the name of goodneſs ſhould we. quarrel 
with that or any other word, without a why 
or a wherefore, which appears to be the caſe, 
becauſe; the word monarchy. is obnoxious to 
bene organs of Mr. Paine, does it ne- 
13 | ceſſarily 
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charly follow, that the reſt of mankind, ether 
is or ought to be ſimilarly affected? by no 
means ; had the author of the Rights of Man 
poſſeſſed a grain of candour, inſtead of condem- 
ning monarchies in general, he would have 
diſcriminated betwixt an abſolute and limited 
monarchy, but he has ſtudiouſly avoided it, in 
order to ground his anathemas on the Engliſh 
government, which is founded on thoſe very 
principles of liberty, which that great politi- 
cian, Tacitus, deſcribed, but queſtioned the 
accompliſhment of. And however Mr. Paine 
may conſider himſelf peculiarly qualified to de- 
fine, or take upon him to refine upon the word 
conſtitution, I ſhall, in addition to what has 
been ſaid, introduce the language of a writer, 
who fays, © The government of England is 
*« formed on principles of liberty; and that 
« it's conſtitution is the work of | a wiſe 
« and brave people; who, conſidering that 
« all power was derived from them, and was 
© to be ſubſervient to their happineſs, com- 
«© mitted it into the hands of the three ſtates, 
« who were to be a mutual ſupport, and mu- 
« tual check to each other, and yet ſo ordered, 
6 . is r ee 
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; 22 ee 
— F 
The King, who is inveſted with the higheſt 
nnr has all the honors, and all the 
ſplendor of Majeſty, and is only limited where 
power might become tyranny, and where he 
might be capable of injuring either himſelf or 
N 


without any of the evils of a monarchical go- 
verment. Mr. Paine, in P- 44. attempts to 
miſlead the community, by aſſerting, that our 
notions of government are falſe; but becauſe 
he aſſumes a dictatorial authority, it does not 
follow, that his ſentiments deſerve credit; and 
I truſt, the well diſpoſed, inſtead of being at- 
tached to the principles of this republican 
zealot, will unanimouſly wiſh him to expe- 
rience every mortification, that a fomenter of 
ſedition, who is an enemy to ſociety, merits. 
And though Mr. Paine has endeavoured to 
prepoſſeſs mankind in favor of his Utopian 


ſchemes of government, that his ſand- bank 
.and a rock rife upon it's 
; as Mr. * 241, announces his 
intention 


66 
intention to favor us with a compariſon betwixt 
the Engliſh and French conſtitutions; So 
charmed is Mr. Paine with the ſpirit. of revolu- 
tions, that he cannot avoidoffering up his prayers, 
that they may become univerſal: for in p. 60, 
| he ſays, Much is to be learned from the 
 « Fench- conſtitution. Conqueſt and tyranny 
* tranſplanted themſelves with William the 
« Conqueror into England, and the country 
« js yet disfigured with the marks. May the 
% example of all France, contribute to rege- 
_ <<. nerate the freedom, whom a province of it 
« deſtroyed.” When one contemplates, on this 
paſſage, and unites it with a famous toaſt, given 
at the revolution meeting of 1789, namely, 
% May the Engliſh parliament become a na- 
tional aſſembly,” ſurely none can hefitate 
pronouncing ſuch perſons enemies to the, eſta+ 
bliſhed government. Mr. Paine, in p. 6a, 
takes upon him to declare, That every thing 
in the Engliſh government is the reverſe. of 
what it ought to be, and what it is faid to be: 
This certainly is not a fact, and though well 
diſpoſed to controvert this aſſertion, ſhall defer 
t doing, as it would lead me into too exten 


? 
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Fuße 21 10153 ot 1117 
* p. 1050 this ide republican fas, 

as ibn the nonſenſe, for it deſerves 


10 better name, that Mr. Burke has aſſerted 


« about hereditary right and hereditary ſucceſ- 
* ſion, and that a nation has not a right to 
e form a government for itſelf, it happened to 
&« fall in his way to give ſome account of what 
government is. Government,” ſays he, 
«is a contrivance of human wiſdom.” As for 
the doctrine in queſtion, the inconveniences 
which this country has experienced for want 
of ſuch a regulation, has apparently ſo fully 
convinced mankind of the propriety of the 
meaſure, that their approbation thereof, appears 
rather the reſult of reaſon, than ſubmiſſion to 
a poſitive law. And why Mr. Paine ſhould 
be ſo outrageous againſt Mr. Burke for ſpeak- 
ing truth, in ſaying, Government is a con- 
« trivance of human wiſdom,” I cannot diſ- 
cover; for according to my conception, the 

idea which Mr. Burke means to convey ſeems 
very clear; that is, as much as if he had ſaid, 
That notwithſtanding our natural attachment 
to a lineal ſucceſſion, the community by means 
of their delegates, have not only full power 
to improve the conſtitution, but have enforced 
4 | ut. 


65 
it. Mr. Paine, in p. 118, ſays, It is impoſ- 
e fible to make wiſdom hereditary, and that 
« that cannot be a wiſe contrivance which in 
* it's operation may commit the government 


te of a nation to the wiſdom” of a fool. Here 
the author of the Rights of Man ſoars on eagles 
wings, and holds out a ſpecious bait to entrap 
the unwary: but ſuppoſing for argument ſake, 
the Prince was an ideot, the conſequence would 
not be ſo alarming as Mr. Paine would per- 
ſuade us; for the legiſlature. has in their wiſe 
dom provided, and have full power to provide 
ſuch ſalutary laws, as reſtrains him from doing 
wrong, and renders him reſponſible ' thereto. 
If fo, Mr. Paine is not only a libeller of go- 
vernment, but alſo the community at large, 
to ſupport which, I ſhall introduce the doQrine 
this political oracle holds forth, in p. 51, 
« When I contemplate the natural dignity of 
* man; when, I feel for the honour and hap- 
«« pineſs of its character; I become irritated 
« at the attempt to govern mankind by force 
« and fraud, as if they were all knaves and 
« fools ; and can ſcarcely avoid diſguſt at thoſe 
« 'who are thus impoſed upon.” And in p. 
_ he ſays, What are the preſent govern- 

% ments 
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ments of Europe, ——— 
2% Beni 


adopts, and the conclufions he draws therefrom, 
are by no means applicable to the government 
of England: and although he cannot forgive 
Mr. Burke for his defence of hereditary right, 
I ſhould be ghd to know what inconvenience 
it can be productive of, ſince it is ſapped of 
The King of England has the power of doing 
good in it's fulleſt extent, which is the only 
power that can give him true dignity and dif- 
tinguiſhed honour ; for it is not the leaſt dimi- 
nation to his glory, that he is confined from 
doing what would tarniſh his reputation, and 
render him infamous to poſterity : on the con- 
trary, this is a circumſtance that renders him 
truly great, and raiſes him above all the tyrants 
of the earth. To ſuch profeſſed republicans as 
the diſciples of Rouſſeau, Paine, and Price, 
defirous of rendering them a ſervice, I ſeriouſly, 
recommend to their attentive peruſal the Vth 
chapter of the IId book of De Lolme on the 


conſtitution, wherein their folly is exhibited 
| "hp 
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by demonſtrating their erroneous, ideas of li- 
berty. Monſ. De Lolme in chap. XV. book 
II. fays, If any thing is capable of conveying 
* to us an adequate idea of the ſoundneſs, as 
« well as peculiarity of the principles on which 
„the Engliſh government is founded, it is 
the attentive peruſal of the ſyſtem of public 
7 compacts to which the revolution of 1688 
cc gave riſe. Of the bill of rights, with all 
« it's different clauſes, and of the ſeveral acts 
« which under two ſubſequent reigns, till the 
« acceſſion of the houſe of HH over. were 
« made in order to ſtrengthen it.” And the 
fame learned writer in his introduction, confi- 
ders his being a foreigner rather a circumſtance 
in his favour, as his ſentiments cannot be ſuſ- 
pected to reſult from prejudice. * The En- 
« gliſh, ſays he, © having their eyes open as 
« I may ſay upon their liberty, from their 
« firſt entrance into life, are perhaps too much 
« familiarized with it's enjoyment, to enquire | 
no with real concern into it's cauſes. Having 
* acquired practical notions of their govern- 
ment long before they have meditated on it, 
« and theſe notions being ſlowly and gradually 
or imbibed, they at length behold it without 
6 any N N of uni ou they ſeem to 
8 2 10 nne me 
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« me i in this reſped, t to 1 like the reuſe 
fam inhabitant of a pa ce, who 1s perhaps, in 
1 the worſt ſituation for attaining : a com on 
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a 6 idea of the whole, and never Ern 


« the ſtriking effect of its external Rructure 
4 and elevation : or, if you pleaſe, like a man, 
5 who, having always h had: A beautiful and ex- 

« tenfiye view. before his eyes, views it with 


« indifference.” | 


 Conkidering it time to | tid en ih 15 
2 Paine and his falſe Principles, in hopes this 
humble effort may be. inſtrumen in counter- 
| acting the ſpirit of ſedition, T ſhall cloſe with 
the admonitory language of St. Paul to the 
Romans (chap. Xili.); Let every ſoul be 
fſubject unto the higher p powers. For there 
« is no power but of God: the powers chat 
« be, are ordained of God. "Whabever there- 
40 fore refiſteth the power, r reſiſteth the ordi- 
0 nance of God: and they that refiſt, ball 
C receive to themſclyes condemnation. : For 
0 « rulers. are not a terror to good works, but to 
C the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of 
« the power? do that which is good, and thou 
e ſhalt have Praiſe « of the ſame : for he 1 is the : 
miniſter of God to thee for good. But if 
66 thou 
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« thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for 
& he beareth not the ſword in vain: for he is 


the miniſter of God, a revenger to execute 
« wrath upon him that doth evil.” 


